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personal idea, which was not that of others, seemed to him useless and
unworthy of being expressed. . . ."
No misunderstanding: there may be tremendous joy in feeling one-
self to be in complete communion with others, communion of thought,
emotion, sensation, action; but on condition that those "others" are
not cheats. So long as they lie to themselves and defraud, I can feel
authentic only when I distinguish myself from them, when I am op-
posed to them. There is no romanticism in this (at least on my part),
but a mere need of truth. How can one fail to be an individualist amid
the conventions of a bourgeois society? Here the Utinam ex vobis unus
becomes shameful.19
9 April
The game would be too easy, and how gladly one would play it,
with nothing but rascals as opponents! But among them are found also
wonderful figures whom I cannot fail to admire. And if at least one
could always admire one's partners! But in this case convictions must
outweigh sympathies. And what is the good of adding: alas! This is the
secret of many a shilly-shallying, ordinarily taken to be intellectual in-
decision but in reality merely an instance of inadequate resistance to
my emotional impulses.
Paris, 18 April
The leaves of the horse-chestnuts take advantage of a moment of
inattention to burst forth. Every year it is the same surprise, the same
annoyance at having let oneself be taken by surprise. Spring comes
stealthily, like the children's Santa Glaus. Each time I plan again to lie
in wait, to keep a sharper eye on its entrance; but there remains some-
thing mysterious, something furtive about it One stops thinking about
it for a moment; one's eyes close or turn away toward a book. . . .
One raises one's head: it is there.
It is also probably because the greatest effort of the vegetative
thrust takes place at night See Costantin's observations and reflections
on Tropical Nature.
Cuverville, 21 April
I have got into the lazy habit of reading while walking, while eat-
ing, of not being able to go without reading. All the time I ought to
give to meditation, to the imagination, to work, is absorbed by read-
ing. My own thought yields to someone else's, or accompanies it, or
fights it. I must teach it the monologue again, or the kind of dialogue
in which it does all the talking. How long it is since I have really
worked!
19 "Would that I had been one of you." Virgil: Bucolics, X, 35.